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hell from certain quarters, 
being the first all-fiction 
issue of SAT since # 9 (#10, 
if you consider an all-comic- 
strip issue as all fiction, 
which I tend to do ) . Oddly 
enough, tho S4T went those 
first ten issues with a 
minimum of reviews and other 
non-fictional fare, I feel as 
if this iBsue is an experiment 
. For those of you who share my feelings on fan fiction, you 
hope) a delightfully mixed bag of goodies, ranging from 
thru horror and an old-fashioned monster story complete with a 
3me scientist and his beautiful assistant. There should be 
r everybody’s taste. 


> by Sheryl Birkhead 


FAN EDITORS TAKE NOTEi This issue's eye-boggling cover was drawn by 
Clyde Caldwell, 309 S.Treraont Drive, Greensboro, N.C. 27403, who will be 
only too glad to grace vour tine, as well... for a small consideration. 
Write directly to Clyde for details. End of plug. 


The plethora of new faces in this issue is matched only by my lack of 
any interesting background info at all. 1 really should ask for that when 
I accept contributions, but I’m afraid of becoming too organised. Kevin 
G. MacDonnell was recommended to S4T by Nick Shears, another South African 
fan and good correspondent of mine. You'll see more of his work in future 
issues, as he sent me a really nice batch of it. 1 have another story by 
David C. Smith on hand, entitled “The Dark," which I've tentatively set for 
#20 or #21. whichever I decide will be the special horror issue. William 
L. Rupp and Jimmy Lumpkin are both Californians, but aside from that, I 
know nothing. 


The old faces are easier to talk about. You should be familiar with 
such regulars as Sheryl Birkhead, Mark Gelotte, Dany Frolich, Dan Osterman, 
A1 Greenier (who also publishes a strange little mini-zine called The 
Purple Warp, which you can order from him at 10^ each, or 5/50^, at 888 
Asylum Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 06015), and Darrell Schweitzer (whose 
PROCRASTINATION I refuse to plug, even tho #11 features one of my better 
stories, because he's already got an ad on page 37). Less frequently seen 
is Ed Romero, altho we hope to remedy that with the fine batch of art he 
recently sent me. Ed, by the way, publishes a beautiful fanzine called 
REALM, which is well worth the 750 the latest issue costs. It features 
fine art, good stories and articles, a mind-boggling color cover, and is 
mailed flat, protected by cardboard. Where can you get a deal like that, 
these days? Ed's address is 2000 N. Grant Avenue, Springfield, Missouri 
6 5803. 

And finally (tho to make up for putting her last, I've given her her 
very own paragraph), all too infrequently seen in these pages is Janet Fox. 
Altho her fiction usually appears in many fanzines, her only other 34T 
appearance was in #12 (and then I got the bio data wrong!). Hopefully, 
we'll be seeing her work again in the not too distant future. 


And as long as I'm plugging zines, let me throw in a good word for 
MONOLITH, an SAT-type zine put out by Dave Mitchell, 23? Irvington Drive, 
Ukiah, California 95482i 25)* each, or 3/750. Us fiction zines gotta 
stick together, you know. 

Next issue I'd planned as an all sword 4 sorcery issue, but I haven't 
all the contributions in yet so I won't promise anything. I have definitely 
lined up "No House For Thieves," written and illustrated by Ed Newby, and 
a short-short by Don Fioto, "The Coming of Kal-Arr," illustrated by Dan 
Osterman. And, oh yes, the regular features will be back. . .Charlie T. 
Smith's fanzine reviews, Darrell Schweitzer's "Low Point X” — this install- 
ment on Clark Ashton Smith — and Robert Weinberg's "Searching For the 
Fantastic," this time spotlighting William Gray Beyer. 
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The Smartest Man 


“Why don’t you watch where you’re going?" Kradon shouted. 

The little man Kradon had knocked down looked up meekly, his startled 
apology almost unintelligible. Kradon let the fellow mumble a moment, then 
grabbed the man’s garment with both hands and shook him violently. 

“Be quiet, you stupid donkey! Isn’t it bad enough to place your 
miserable body in my path? Do you have to make matters worse by insulting 
me with your tongue as well?" 

By this time a rather large and curious crowd was circling around the 
pair. Soon the narrow market alley was choked with robe-clad men and 


“Bu. . .but, sir,” the little man protested. “X, I did not mean to...“ 

“You did not mean to?" Kradon repeated with a high pitched imitation 
of the little fellow’s voice. “Does your body move through the streets of 
its own volition?" 


“No, sir, I..." 

"So, you did try to trip me, you filthy cretin!" Kradon bellowed, 
his fist shaking menacingly near the other's jaw. Suddenly he was aware of 
the people around him. In several tenths of a second the rage that had 
been boiling through him drained completely away. He forced his facial 
muscles to relax into a calm, even friendly expression. He could afford no 
more incidents like this one! 


"Well, I'm sure you meant no real harm," he said with a broad smile. 
"Here, let me help you pick up the drinas you were carrying." A brief 
murmur of surprise rippled through the crowd as Kradon bent over to assist 
the short man. By the time he had finished picking up the fat, yellow 
loaves of bread, most of the passersby had moved on. 

Kradon quickly slipped into the foot traffic, breathing more easily. 
The incident was over, and no real harm had been done. But he had been 
lucky, and he knew it. His disguise certainly wouldn’t have stood a close 


Yes, Kradon had been lucky again. In appearance he was close enough 
to the inhabitants of Xenlon, but there the resemblance ended. As soon as 
he had any dealings with the idiots who passed for local citizens, he found 
it difficult to hide his contempt. But what was an intelligent person to 
do? The really degrading part was that he had to act friendly toward this 
mass of dolts. 

Kradon had always taken it as a personal insult that fate should have 
forced him to treat these pigs as equals. 

The stream of foot traffic flowed into the main plaza, and Kradon had 
his first look at the message screen for many weeks. It was a symbol of 
science and mentality that was refreshing after a prolonged exile in the 
mountains. It had been a long time since Kradon had been able to move 
about the city freely, and the feeling was good, even if it meant facing 
the possibility of arrest. 


Straight ahead, at a distance of two hundred yards 
screen. Dozens of people were milling around, talking, 
waiting. Kradon looked right and left, considering the 
again brought him within the danger of the city. Befor 
which way to go, the screen lit up, and the face of an 


, stood the huge 
listening, or just 


e he could decide 
elderly man appeared. 


"Attention, citizens! " the man said, his voice booming across the 
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Landor continued. 

"As you know, the craft has not noved since it landed, several weeks 
ago. However, just a few hours ago some unknown force destroyed an empty 
storage shed near the capitol building." A huge, prolonged gasp went up 
from the crowd like a chord from an immense living organ. The old mayor 
allowed sufficient time for the chord to die away, then drew a deep breath 
and went on. 

•Shortly after this, the strangers sent a brief radio message in our 
language i the first attempt at communication they have made. In their 
message they demanded that we translate their next communication within one 
day, or face immediate destruction by their weapons. This next message was 
in a strange language that our experts have been unable to translate. Here 
is a sample of the message, spelled phonetically in our own alphabet." 

The tired visage of the aged mayor was quickly replaced by a close-up 
of a piece of paper. Kradon strained forward as he examined the symbols. 
His brow furrowed. The syllables were somehow familiar, yet changed. 

Kradon nearly laughed out loud as the first word revealed itself to 
his understanding. How simple, he thought. It was his own native tongue, 
reformed into an elementary code. Elementary for him, he added to himself i 
these fools would never understand it. 

Kradon beamed with smug satisfaction. It was as he suspected. The 
"aliens" were from his home world, probably some kind of survey team. The 
planet Rymethia, of which Xenlon was the principal city-state, had been off 
limits to members of Kradon' s race ever since the Third Interstellar War. 
That was why he had chosen it, when he fled his home world three years 


They were undoubtedly sending a team te make a periodic check of 
Rymethia's intellectual and technological progress. 


What a perfect setup! And such poetic justice that his own countrymen, 
who had misunderstood and rejected him, should now provide him means by 
which he could extricate himself from a very unpleasant situation. 

Before he could translate aore than the first three words ("The 
Imperial Government...") the picture changed, again revealing Lar.dor. 

■Your government urgently needs the help of the best linguists in the 
city to translate this alien message. Due to the urgency of the situation, 
any linguist previously associated with the Kradon school may volunteer for 
service without fear of arrest. All charges will be dropped. Remember, 
Xenlon needs your help now! " 

The screen went blank. 

Kradon* s eyes brightened. So, they needed someone to decipher the 
’aliens'" language, did they? Well, this was the chance he had hoped for 
when he risked re-entering the city. He was willing to try anything to get 
back in the good graces of the Council, no matter what the danger. Long 
months in disguise among the stupid backwoodsmen had driven Kradon to 
desperation. 

The mayor had said that Kradon's followers would be pardoned, but 
nothing had been said about Kradon himself. Kradon smiled and shook his 
head slowly from side to side as he began walking across the square. There 
was little doubt in his mind that the Council still meant to show him no 
mercy. 

But if the Council needed the best man available to communicate with 
the aliens, maybe one favor would cancel the other. Surely no one was more 
qualified than he, the greatest language expert on the planett 

A fat woman, carrying a woven basket on her head and pulling a crying 
child behind her, nearly collided with Kradon as he neared the entrance of 
the government compound. This time, he merely stepped out of the way. He 
was in such good spirits that he almost smiled at the creature. 

» 


Landor sat at his round table, thoughtfully stroking his beard with 
one hand while holding an official report in the other. He was about to 
reach for a scriber when an angry chorus of voices exploded in the hall 
outside his offics. Landor turned around as the door crashed open. In 
marched Kradon, a small army of minor officials clinging to his robe. 

"We tried to stop him!" a skinny little clerk squealed. "He just 
pushed us aside. * 

Landor looked at Kradon for several seconds in a combination of 
surprise and amusement. Then his face turned red as he sprang to his feet. 

"Kradon! What are you doing here?" he said hotly. "How dare you walk 
into my private office like this?" 

"You need a communications expert, don't you?" Kradon asked coolly. 
"Well, who founded the school of rational/symbolio logic communications?" 
He jabbed at the mayor's chest with his index finger. “I did, of. course." 

Landor slowly sat down again on his massive, cushioned stool, his 
face's color returning to normal. 

"Have you forgotten that you are a wanted man?" the mayor asked. The 
small crowd in the office was, by this time, augmented by several guards. 

"That's true," Kradon admitted, his lip curling contemptuously as he 
spoke. "An unjust charge, if I may say so." 

"Unjust!" a white-haired official blurted out. "You completely 
paralyze the city's educational system with your word nonsense, disrupt 
communication with the rest of the planet, and you call that nothing!" 

"And what about the three hundred men who are now in mental 
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institutions, thanks to your school?" yet another added. "You so confused 
them with your weird logic that they went completely insane. " 

"That's all in the past," Kradon Said. "Besides, it wasn't my fault 
that they couldn't understand my reasoning methods. They were simply 
inferior intellects. " 

"Why shouldn't we arrest you, and send you to the hangman?" Landor 
said in a low, grim voice. 

■Because you need me to translate the message from the aliens," he 
answered with a smile. Kradon started to say something more, but his 
attention was suddenly diverted by the arrival of an officer dressed in a 
red and black tunic. 

The officer pushed his way through the tightly packed crowd and was 
startled when he turned toward Kradon. He opened his mouth to speak, but 
instead faced the mayor. 

"Landor, when was this criminal captured?" the officer asked. 

"He wasn't captured," the mayor answered glibly. "He walked right in 
as if his name had been engraved on my appointment schedule." Landor saw 
that the suspect was staring rudely at the soldier. 

"Oh, yes, let me introduce you to Overbrigadier Zerwon, chief of our 
intelligence department." 

"What's that to me?" Kradon countered. "Just another incompetent, no 
doubt. " 

"I've come to report that we've made no progress with the aliens' 
message. We simply can't translate it." 

Landor rose again and faced Kradon, sayingi "Can you?" 

The language expert abruptly sat down in Landor 'a chair and planted 
his feet on the desk. He looked up at the mayor i "Por a price I" 

"And that price is the dismissal of all charges against you, right?" 
Landor stared coldly down at the wiry figure as he spoke. 


"Correct. Do you meet my demand, or shall I let you take your chances 
with the aliens? They have threatened to destroy the city if you don't 
comoly with their unusual demands, haven't they?" Kradon turned his back 
on Landor. He picked up the official report the mayor had been reading, 
and wiped his thin nose with it. 


"All right," Landor sighed after a brief consultation with his fellows 
in the hall. "We can't take chances with these creatures. They have 
demonstrated the power to destroy us if we don't translate their message. 
The question remains, why have they delivered this strange ultimatum? 


■Whatever the reason. I'll find out, 
couldn't help wondering what had gotten i 
He gave a little half-shrug as he got to 
the only really intelligent man in this e 
let's get goingl " 


, " Kradon said. Inw 
into the minds of hi 
his feet. "Just be 
:ity has decided to 


fardly, he 
is ex-countrymen. 
! thankful that 
help you. Now 


■Very well." Landor suddenly looked tired and defeated. "Zerwon will 
show you to the phoneti-translator room at once." Landor nodded 
meaningfully to the intelligence officer, who smiled in reply. 


Kradon could not help but chuckle as he followed the officer down the 
hallway. This had been easier than he had expected. So the old boys were 
really worried this timel The competition between the cities had been keer 
ever since he had landed unnoticed two years ago, but the Council seemed 
especially anxious about the effect of this extraplanetary contact on 
foreign relations. 


And now he, Kradon, the greatest language expert on P lanet 
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this strange stunt, Kradon was sure to add several feathers 
far as the Xenlon Council was concerned. Maybe they would e 
to a seat on the Council! 


i appoint him 


“Here it is," Zerwon saic 
hall. Once inside, the soldi* 
phoneti- translator. It takes 
the phonetic equivalent in oui 


i as they reached a doorway at the end of the 
sr pointed to a massive machine. "This is our 
the signals from the alien ship and prints 


“You don't need to explain! “ Kradon interrupted impatiently. 


"Of course." said Zerwon. "Their signals are extremely complicated." 


"Imbeciles!" Kradon growled, 
board. Suddenly Landor and the 


le sat down at the machine's 
Council members walked into 


control 
the room. 


"There's one more thing," Landor said. "If you fail, the 
sentence will be carried out as planned. " 


Kradon simply laughed in the old man": 
■There isn't a language I can't translate, 
bothering me!" He turned his back to them 


Now get out of here 
ind began operating < 


ith 




# 


Hours later, 
progress Kradon w 
found a quiet, ev 
stared endlessly 


Landor, Zerwon, and the others returned to see whal 
was making. But instead of the usually cocky figure, 
ven morose individual who looked ten years older, 
at the piece of paper that lay on the desk before 


"What's the matter?" Landor said, leaning over Kradon's shoulder. 
"You aren't having trouble, are you?" A gleeful hint of mock seriousness 
crept into his voice. "Oh, that's a shame, isn't it, Zerwon?" 


Zerwon shook his head and clucked 
too bad. And he was so sure. Ha, ha, 
to maintain a straight face. 


elaborately. "Yes, that would be 
ha, ha!" The soldier tried manfully 


"Aren't you going to say anything?" a Council member asked. 

■Very well, thiB has gone far enough." All traces of humor quickly 
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vanished from Landor's voice. "You have ten minutes to hand over a 
translated copy of the aliens* message. If you fail, we have a rope 
waiting in the courtyard. Ten minutes and no morel" The officials quickly 
left the room, but Kradon showed no change in emotion. 

He simply sat and read, over and over, the message he had so easily 
translated hours before i 

The Imperial Government of Ith the 23rd sends you 
greetings, dear countryman — or should we say traitor? 

Perhaps you thought we of your own race had 
forgotten the crimes you committed against our 
people? You always did have a high regard for your 
ability to get away with murder. 

As a matter of fact, when we first arrived seven 

if we'd^come to the right planet. Eventually, we 
learned a strange individual had set up a language 
school some time ago and was presently wanted for 
a number of crimes— crimes which had a familiar ring. 

We decided to let you come to us. 

Our "ultimatum" was nothing more than a piece of 
bait, designed to tempt you out of whatever hiding 
place you had found for yourself. The Council of 
Xenlon was only too happy to cooperate. 

You must be aware that they have a unique form of 
execution on this planet, known as "hanging. " The 
natives are anxious to demonstrate it for me. I 
don't believe you will have long to wait. 

Sincerely, 


Commander, Scout Ship Resolve 

Kradon heard a sudden, thunking sound from outside. Someone was 
testing a gallows trapdoor. 
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story by Darrsll Schweitxer 
illustrated by A 1 Greenier 


There is a dead lady living in this house. She's across the hall, 
just two doors down. Enter slowly, tip- toe across the floor. ^ 
boards that dor 


k marked with chalk. Walk o 


n and will wake up someday 
there” is a kind of life in her. It throbs and hui 
can't really hear iti you senr* ** " T 

pulse I You just can't touch i 


dead? I don't know, really i I never s! 
h n, rir, t know ahe can't ? I can feel : 
She is not alive, but 
so quietly that you 
io, no, i aian-t ever feel ' ' 

like her just like that! 


tl 


Anyhow, she's just lying there, dead/alive. Her eyes a 
/ are openi I don't know. Funny, I trx to remember. I e 
' - - •- *-- ■ me, but he forgets, too. 


t and ask George t 


9 bottom of t 


He's 




The dead/alive lady, yes „„„„ „„ „„ „„ „„ 

never know^What I was talking about. Maybe you would be able to explain it 
to your friends, and maybe youwouldn't. And again, 

3 stayj- ^ - - 

* , jjJen'there ' s the griffin at 

t looking for his 


naybe you might like 

oul’d you?" You'll like it here, I know. Lots of niee^ 
"explore i cute, fuzzy, furry things hiding in t 
i the other gargoyles ” * K “" * 

- ‘ mister. 




i'll I 


9SB you'll have 


t used 1 


all 1 


: flapping. But 


• it here anyway. 


And of course you'll have tc 
leak up on the dead/alive lady i 
s'll crouch by her bedside e ‘ ' 
ime throbbing ar 


with me sometime 


oozing through t 
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come out of the floor and up into the bed, under the blankets, into her 
pillow and finally into her ears. Yes, it will be fun I 


Where did I c> 
always been here, 
Maybe The House ha 
tell because there 
see if we can find 

Tell me, have you 
the time? 


one from? Nowhere. I live here— in The House. I've 
as long as The House has been. Well, maybe not that long, 
a been here just a little bit longer. But I really can't 
are no clocks or calendars around here, though we might 
some in that junk in the attic sometime. Why, I 
what a clock is if I hadn't seen one in a picture book, 
ever seen one? Do they really say "tick tick tick" all 


Until you came there were no people around anywhere. People like you 
and me, I mean. I don't want to make George and the griffin feel bad. 
They're people, too, of course, but not like us. Oh, there night have been 
some other people here once but it would had to have been a long time ago. 

I have seen pictures. A big tall man with silvery hair and a lady, a very 
strange lady who looks a little bit like the dead/alive lady except she 
didn't have those wrinkles on her face or anything and she was alive. And 
there was a baby, too, but don't worry about then because they're only 
pictures and not real people like you and me. 


You seem confused. You say I've been here a long time, apparently. 
Yee, of course, I've been here for a long, long time. Maybe forever. 
That's what I told you. Weren't you listening? Old? Grow? What do you 
mean? Of course I haven't changed! I've always been this big. Nothing 
ever changes around here. 


Rumors and legends about m£? Really? What do they say? And h 
they say things about me when I’ve never seen them. Come on, tell s 
they say. 

^ Outside? What do you mean? Please explain the idea clearly. 


alway 


Well, I suppose it^j 
lays 1 shouldn't. 


i be possible for s 

t because I don't * 


3 that outside, behind 1 

l it, I did wonder how you got in h 


Well, now that you a — - . - , „ ,, .. 

you come up a corridor and out of one of those locked doors with all the 
humming and butting and the huge locks? Through the front door? But what 
about all the terrible things in that room? The room behind the front 
door, of course. Well, what did you do about the things? They're therei 
I've never seen them but I’m absolutely sure they're there. Let me tell 
you how I know and maybe then you'll understand. 

There was this other griffin once. He sat at the bottom of the 
banister, right across from the one that's there right now. His name. 
Griffins don't have names, at least not around here. Do they have names 
where you come from? Anyhow, one day the griffin was gone and he never 
came back so I knew he had to be dead. He would've come back unless he 
died. He had to have known his brother would've gotten lonely. So I know 
that 'he's dead, even though his brother can't ever quite believe that, and 
he keeps looking around for him. 

George and I finally figured out that he had gone outside - well, we 
didn't call it that, but it's essentially what you mean. And when he never 
came back, I knew there had to be something dreadful behind the door and 
I've been afraid to go near it ever since. I don't know what it is, really. 
Maybe it's just a room with no floor, Just a hole that goes on and on 
forever. I've often had bad dreams about the poor griffin, lost in the 
dark room, unable to find the door again, flying as long as he can but 
eventually getting tired and falling down, down into the great big black 
hole without a bottom. Sometimes I've thought that he had to die for some 
reason, but I've never been able to understand that idea at all. 


oehind t 


i hole 
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bottom and you climbed up and- 

No? A big space without any 
walls or doors or anything, and 
other houses far away? How can that 
be? I don't understand. Please 
explain. It doesn't make any sense 
at all. How can there be other 
houses when there is The House? The 
corridors and rooms go on forever 
and there just can't be another 


I'm sorry. Please don't get 
mad. I don't mean to be nasty or 
mocking or anything but I just don't 
understand you. What else can there 
be besides rooms and halls and 


Fields full of plants? I don't 
know what you mean. Please describe 
them. Little green things that 
grow? No, I've never seen them, 


Yes, I know what lettuce is. 
You mean like that then. Ohl I 
know, like the vegetables the 
refridgerator makes salad out of. 

Say I That reminds me. I'm 
hungry. Come onl 

You'll get to like the food 


Now, will you stop using those silly, made-up words that don't 
anything I Pirst it's -outside.- now -windows I - No. there are none 
here, not if I understand what you mean. 


Like a mirror, only you can see through it? Well, you can see throuf 
a mirror, can't you? At least around here there are rooms behind each 
mirror and whenever 1 look through this other person who s not real like 
you and me looks back. He's funny, because he always lo^a^actaand 
dresses like I do, and he must be very stupid because all he can do is 
imitate me. He must not know how to do anything by himself. 


Still, 

there aren'' 

sav? I'd jv 
people you'< 


\ if there were any of these window things i 
,w would that help me to understand^.hat^yot 

>ld me^bout are, but that wouldn't help me 


Say, why don't you bring all 
would be just grand. Maybe then, 
front door and see what's outside, 
were a lot of people with me. 


other people o 
all got togetb 
sn't think I'd 


j're trying to 
the rest of the 


sometime? It 
we could open the 
so afraid if there 


Say hello. 

unch that made you 


Why do you stare at me that way? Do you feel fright? I hope ! 
asn’t something in the ’••-"*« that made vou sick. Here, sit down, 
eel better in a minute. 


t you answer George? 


like that kind of laugh, 
t asked you a question, j 


he way he looks that makes you laugh? That's a cruel thing t 
t help it. He was made that way. Please answer him. 


L 
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This is NOT a joke I 


Why do you act nervous? George only wants an answer. And I do, too. 
You're acting very strangely. 

Hey I Where are you going? What about the dead/alive lady in the rooe 
upstairs? Don't you want to see her? Not even a peek? 

Where have you gone? I can’t find you. Wait! 1 hear you nowl 
You're down by the front door! What are you doing? Don't - ! 


Where did you go? Out the door? You shouldn't have done that. 
Remember the big dark hole without any bottom? And the things? George 
warned you. 

Where are you? 


Please come back. I feel a strange feeling that I've never had before 
in my whole life. I feel little and lost and far away, like the griffin in 
the blackness in the room beyond the door, and I feel there's no one but me 
in the whole House. Please come back. . . 


Oh there you are! For a while I was worried that you had gone out the 
front door and were falling down forever in the blackness. But I know it 
was all a game and why didn't you tell me you were playing? How did you 
make it sound like you went out the front door? You sure fooled George. 

What do you mean, will I stop? Stop what? Why should I want to stop 
talking to George? He’s my friend ! 

Let's talk about happier things. I'm so glad you're back. I've been 
looking all over for you and George said I should even explore the parts of 
The House I haven't been in yet and try to find the rooms where you and all 
the other people live. The griffin helped, too, but he didn't find 
anything. 

Oh! You brought along your friends! Great! I'm so glad to meet you. 
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everyone I la this everyone? Are there more? Would you like to sneak in 
and take a look at the dead/alive lady with the wires in her ears. 


You would? Wonderful I Come with mel 


Up these stairs and around and through this 
those boardsl You'll wake herl 


Hey? Everybody? What' 
that? What is so terrible? 
reason to be surprised. 


i the matter? Why ar 
1 already told you 


and Ohl Don’t squeek 

i all staring like 
her, so there's no 


Look! Her eyes ar 

Hey I What are you 
Stopl You're hurting i 

Hey I Let me go I 
Please stop. ..She' 

Please don't... 


i opening! 

doing? You can't - you can't toi 
sr! STOP IT OR I'LL KILL YOU! 

i changing. She's falling apart. 




You're 


No! 


killing 


WHY? 


i nothing * 


t all! 


carry » 

Hey, I don't like the way you t 
What legends are true? Who should 'v 

Wait! I know! I know! I really dol Will you let me go, now that 
I've guessed? 

You're taking me outside! You're taking me where the dead people go! 
Yes, that's it. You took the griffin, too. You re all dead and you re 
coming to make me one of you. Yes, I see. 


BUT I DON'T WANT TO DIE! 
go out the front door and into 
Stop! 


I won't let you do it! Nol I don't want to 
the deep, deep hole without a bottom! No! 


What are you doing? I don't understand at all. 
but you don't really intend to go out the front door 
can't. You can't! YOU CAN'T! 


is a nice game, 
do you? You 


What about the big, dark pit? 

What about the things? 

NOOOI The light! It's hurting my eyes! Stc 
help mel Don't let them take me! I don t want tc 


Let me go! George, 


10 ‘ A BIG open space going on FOREVER, no walls, no floors, 
was all EMPTY! I seemed so little and lost, like I wasn t ar 
a soeck of dust. OPEN! Everywhere OPEN! I couldn t begin 1 
what it was like. The light burning my eyes out and all the 
gathered around me and staring horrified like I was some kinc 


NOTHING! It 
ny bigger than 
to tell you 
dead people 


Maybe they forgot what an alive person lo( 


I saw The House from the oi 
It looked like something i 
far away and I called out t< 


» that's impossible, 1 


Then they brought up this big tall thing with a huge ball hanging from 
and they - they SMASHED THE HOUSE! 


e hurting George!" I said, but they w 
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THE LORD LOVED LITTLE PEOPLE 

atory by Janet Fox 
illustrated by Dan Osterman 


The timeship appeared on top of the water 
and began to slowly sink. Inside, expressing 
himself in archaic (according to this time) 
obscenities, York managed to get free of his 
webbine and push the ejector. 

He was spit out into the water like a 
prune pitt luckily, he could swim. He had bee 
specially trained at Time Central to do almost 
anything. He thrashed his way to shore and 
pulled himself up, mentally glad, now that he 
thought about it, that a mountain hadn't 
decided to be born on this particular spot. H 
stood shivering on the bank — a neatly formed 
bank of resilient green stuff— and looked out 
sunk. Maybe, with some help, he would be able 
that didn't take into account what the water w 
delicate mechanisms. 



toward where the ship had 
to dredge it up. Of course, 
ould do to the ship's 


Well. He shrugged, and a characteristic tragic look appeared on his 
thin, hollow-cheeked face. His clothes were wet, but the wind wasn't too 
cold, now that he'd gotten used to it. In fact, this was an altogether 
beautiful place ' 
surrounding * 


d^landed in. The lake was clearly artificial, and the 

- looked at once both wild and landscaped. He had somehow 

expected a much larger population — cities piled on one another— not thia 
sylvan scene. ’* * *“ "* "*’* 




a building in sight. 


9 liked and started off. There had t 


He saw the house towards e' 
he'd ever seen, and not just bei 
style of architecture that was hard 
been invented yet. It was white, 
though he didn't know why, becaui 
There was only that aura of long-dr 
Only the rolling green countryside, 
proper setting for such a house. 

York walked toward it but wasn 
was getting any closer becaus.e h 
surrounded the house. Approach! 
that came from inside the walls 
the structure, unable to find an 


: was the most beautiful building 
been walking so long. It had a 
for him to encompass because it hadn't 
minding him of certain Oreek temples 
t didn't really look like them at all. 
amed-of-never- to-be-achieved beauty. 


unfenced a 


tired and 
ig night lit the 
‘ •• ' uilding. 


^cultivated, could b 


the 


i neared the last, that he 
10 much open space 
house with a lavender glow 
At last he stood before 


9 the facade that might b 


The city burned with light, ye 
darkness i the crowds gathering in the 
they spoke in muted voices as if tl 
overhear their protests. It was ai 
and chrome, writhing inwardly with 
The people were different, yet the 


buildings had giant ears witL 
ancient city, translucent witf 
lleys redolent of rottenness i 
ame as they always had been. 


York was groggy with fatigue, so it was a kind of magic when the 
invisible door panel slid back to reveal a woman. He thought she was an 
illusion at first) not because of her beauty, which wa 3 striking, but 
because she stood at least ten feet tall. Black hair glinted violet in the 
tinted light, hanging in loose curls to her shoulders, which were pale, 
freckled, and bare. A sheath of material that coruscated with scarlet and 
purple flashes clung like a living thing to her body. 
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"Whuttit?" asked a deep voice froa behind her as she stood, immobile, 
in the doorway. 

“I'm Alex York. . .Universal Timespan, Inc. May I come in?" And he did 
so, unannounced, by falling full length across the threshold into the 


When the crowd had gathered in its full force, Wade climbed up onto 
the hastily erected platform to address them. Smoke curled upward from 
torches, and there was a tense silence before he spoke. 


“The Topmen have ignored our needs for cer 
cramped in this stinking city, while they live 
How long can we continue living this way? Are 
treatment from them?" 


luxury on huge estates, 
going to take this 


t the grand chateau a 


A ragged chorus o 


rounding farmland will join 
The throng began forming itself into uneven r 


York awoke on a bed as big as a meadow, and the sheets were made of a 
fabric that had a warm and living quality against his skin. He looked 
around and studied the room. Silk on the walls, iridescent carpets about 
three inches deep, and at one side a glass wall that overlooked a garden- 
bushes laden with roses eight inches across, waist-high daffodils, and 
tiger lilies that burst the eye with their brightness. 

He rose to find his clothes neatly folded beside t 
as he dressed, what the best story to tell them would t 
there hadn't been any time-spanners h 
likely to accept a time-traveler 


Chances w 

e ahead of him, and they were 
r without a timecraft. 


He strolled out into the ms 
a small table at one side of the 
overabundant. 

A vaguely familiar voice said something unintelligible. A plumi 
smoke rose over a highbacked blue velvet chair. York stepped around 
front of it and saw a massive man dressed in a loose-fitting translui 
coverall, smoking a huge cigar. The big man greeted him in the same 
unintelligible but familiar language. Well, 
logical explanations. It looked as if hand 
highest level of communication. At any rate 
somnolently, without much surprxr- •" • 
more sluggish, slower thinking, 
this luxury and space like a sle 


ignals were going to be the 

itly lived and moved amidst all 
.n a spacious pasture. Looking 
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out the immense picture window, York saw the woman riding across the lawn 
on an elephantine black horse. 

As York spoke with the man and woman, he was amazed to find that their 
language was only a speeded up, slightly changed version of his own. They 
pressed him for no explanations, treating him like a guest. Ha hoped that, 
when he was able to talk to them more easily, he could get them to help 
raise his sunken timeship. 

The woman, Ellyne, was especially friendly to him. Once, he went 
horseback riding with her, though the gigantic brown mare he rode was 
difficult to control. They galloped for miles without seeing any sign of 
an outside civilization. When at last they paused on the crest of a hill 
with nothing but more countryside in view, York took the opportunity to ask 
the question that had been bothering him. 

"Other people?" she said, her eyes going wide with surprised innocence. 

■Surely, you and Broughton aren't the only two people in this world." 

She laughed. "Of course we're not. The Nikersons live just a few 
thousand miles away. And in the other direction, there's the Smythe- 
Woodard family. They have two lovely children. We can call then by vid 
any time we want, and we visit them often. " 

"But what's happened to the cities?" 

She looked at him, shocked, as if he had said something blatantly 
obscene. "How did you know about that?" 

"But I don't know anything — " 

"It was necessary, that's all," she said defensively. "Now there's 
plenty of room for everyone. Besides, they never knew the difference." 

"Do you mean you— destroyed them?" 

"You really don't know, do you? Of course not, we'd never do anything 
like that. They're perfectly fine. It wasn't wrongi really, it wasn't." 

He was unable to get any more information out of her, so they turned 
the horse's heads toward home. 

It was hard to get through their hazy think processes, but at least ha 
had progressed in communicating with them. He had the feeling that there 
had been some sort of war — wasn't that what the prognosticators always 
insisted upon? But the lush green countryside denied it on every side. 

Those trees were old. Nowhere were there any indications of the scars of 
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The marchers stopped. They had reached Road's Endi a wall that 
seemed no higher than a man's chest, but a deceptive wall that had not been 
breeched by the people of the city for over a hundred years. One of the 
men approached it, and tried to grasp the top to hoist himself up, but his 
hands only slip off smoothness. Somehow, no matter how hard he tried, he 
couldn't get a grip on the top of that wall. 

Wade smiled. “Not that way," he called to a few others who had come 
forward to try. He signalled his crew, and they set to work at the base of 
the white, stone-like material with cutting torches. 

The army broke ranks and lounged about on the moss. “Some say it's 
magic," said one of them. 

"I don't believe in magic," said the man who had tried to cross, "but 
there's something strange about that wall. It's only about five feet high, 
yet when you come up to it, it seems hard to seei it makes you dizzy. 

"This whole march seems like a waste of time to me," said another man. 
"The Topmen have always ruled, and they always will rule. I'll wager by 
tomorrow we'll be bedded down with our own wives, and I, for one, will be 
glad of it. " 

But as the hours passed the white material began to glow red, and at 
last a sliver of light came through, glowing in the deep shadows that were 
always massed about the strange wall. A cheer rose, and Wade's name was 
shouted often. 

By nightfall the gap was large enough to let the army through a few at 
a time. Those who'd been dreaming of their own beds grumbled as they 
prepared to sleep on the hard ground on the far side of the Magic Wall. 
Somewhere, someone was singing a very old song about a hero who had 
breeched the wall and won the hall. The singer substituted the name of 
Harold Wade for that of the ancient hero, and the song sounded good in the 
great void of night. 


"And my ship is at the bottom of one of your artificial lakes," said 
York. "That's how I traveled to your time. " 

“I don't blame you," said Broughton. "This is a fine time. The best. " 

"But you don't understand. I'd like you to help me get the craft out. 

I think that together we could do it. ’ 

"Perhaps, but why Bhould you want it?" 

"To get back to my own time." 

■You want to leave?" asked Ellyne with a worried tone. "Aren't you 
happy here?" 

"Well, I, uh, suppose I'm happy enough here. You've been very 
generous, but — “ 
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•You've just got to get accustomed, that's all. We have the best 
world possible — all this space for ourselves. What more could you want? - 

"Well, nothing, I guess, but would you help me — " 


s head the 
the dazzling 


The army approached the mansion with a rather inexplicable timidity. 
All they had to do was use their eyes. Just one house with only two people 
inside — two helpless people. 

But the men hung back, half paralyzed by a feeling of awe, as if they 
were planning to invade the hall of the gods. 

•The Men- At-The-Top have held us in bondage long enough! * shouted Wade. 
"Burn the housei kill them!" Working up the courage only a mob can 
generate, the marchers charged towards the house, some of them lighting 


York and Broughton were just coming out of the house as the army 
stormed toward it. 

York wasn't sure what was happening but the big man, for once startled 
out of his lethargy, cursed under his breath and began to stamp with his 


The front rank of the army was crushed, then a hundred of those on the 
left flank. Huge masses of cloud above them had obscured the sun, and, 
seized by terror, they broke and ran. The big man followed them, stamping 
on stragglers, getting thirty or forty of them before they scattered and 
were lost in the grass. 

York stood stunned. With a sick feeling, he knew what he would find 
before he knelt over the crushed, tiny forms of men barely an eighth-inch 
tall. One of them still writhed with an agonized life. York picked him up 
very carefully, placing him on the palm of his hand. The tiny man seemed 
to be saying something, but his voice was too small and high-pitched to be 
understood. He writhed in pain, then lay still. York stared at him, 
unable to decide what to do with the corpse. 

A large hand gripped his wrist and slapped the object out of his hand. 
"That's nastyi don't touch it! • 

"But they're men. They're men!" 

"They don't know when they're well off, - said the big man, coming 
back. He smacked a fist into an opposite palm. "We arranged everything 
perfectly. Plenty of room for them, plenty of room for us." 

"They even have their own c 
"Why can't they leave our houses 
their cities, made as small as t 

"They didn't even know when 
the big man. "We've arranged th 
are they erateful? No sir, not 

"You're murderers!" York sc 

A hand hit him across the f 
almost knocked him down. A stro 
arms, and he felt himself marche 

-I'm really afraid I can't 
things about us. We've taken yo 
you. Now I'll have to punish yo 
bed without any supper. If you’ 
tomorrow I'll take you horseback 
going to be so happy here, Alex, 
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THEY CAME FROM HELL 

story by Jimmy Lumpkin 
illustrated by Mark Gelotte 


"You wish 
audible above ' 
early thirtiei 


r his 


now, Senor?" ask 
of the airplane, 
thin mustache an 
lulder, into the back seat. 


i the pilot, his voice barely 
He was a black-haired man in his 
dark glasses. The pilot glanced 


■Circle once more," answered Roger, without taking his eyes from the 
window. With his blue eyes and wavy blond hair, he looked like a Viking 

Yet the land below seemed hardly worth conquering. It was lonely and 
desolate, one of the most remote parts of Mexico. The steep mountains 
walled in the little valley, making it inaccessible except by sea. There 
were no trees, only sparsely scattered cacti and giant rocks sculptured 

EK Xn&tle Shapes^ —tinels 

placed there to guard this 


indB t 


Equally forbidding 
only black lava, strewn 

At the mouth of the valley stood a small village. The Indians wf 

... . , , ik .k. A*. — 1 A anH rnnfienill 

lived there had almost no contact 


the outside world, and consequently 
... „ 0 wild as the surrounding country. Looking down upon the cluster of 
•own huts, Roger could spot none of the natives. He pictured them 
>wering inside, like frightened children. 

The yellow sulfur pit passed into view. Even from the air, it looked 
Pnr centuries this area had been the center of volcanic activity 
r3 ' jorearthquake of last week. Then the hot epringBandbubbling 


Roger looked at his fiance, aslei 
beautiful girl of nin« 

When she stood, that > 


9 outline of h 


i, nui olive-like skin and raven black hair, 
hung below her waist, but now it clung gently t 
no* uody. Through her white blouse, Roger could see 
breasts, rising and falling rhythmically. 


He longed to make love to hi 
now, but she'd always shunned hi 
Taos, New Mexico, Maria Sane 1 -— ' 
clung tenaciously to the ole 
virgin until marriage. 


They'd been engaged for three months 
ntimate advances. A Spanish girl from 
i conservative and deeply religious. She 
lays, believing that a girl should remain a 


Such a delay wa3 meaningless to Roger, wi 
l and with whom he wanted. Once, in 
juaded her. hut her roommate caae hot 
ie, and things were going to be diffi 


id been used to having 

_ r jent, he'd almost 

early. Well, tonight they'd b 


"Now?" asked the pilot. 


smirk 


on his boyish face 
the age of three 
e youngest instruc 


He took pride i 
s'd been called a 
jr at UCLA. 


"Now!" Roger repeate 
his youthful aeeomplishme 
genius and now, at twenty 

Ha thnnwht of his office, walled in by books, and that sign on the 
door. ROGER NORMAN. Ph.D., ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF GEOLOGY. He hated that 
word "assistant." and hoped that after this trip the university would grant 
him a full professorship. 


The 


engin 


way t 


r had \ 
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fast eleva 


popping. 


Suddenly Maria trembled and stared wide-eyed at Roger. 

"Take it easy t darling. We're just landing." 

"Thank goodness, it was only a dream, " she sighed. "1 thought one of 
those horrible creatures had me. " 

"Demons? Surely you don't really believe in them?" 

She shrugged. "There are stranger things in this world than you or 1 
ever dreamed of, Horatio. * Her eyes twinkled. 

"Methinks it is not Shakespeare who gives you such queer ideas," said 
Roger, taking the magazine from her lap. He quickly found the caption, 
DEMONS IN MEXICO, and let his eyes race down the column! 

A Mexican woman trod slowly up the narrow, winding 
path to the spring. Here she filled the earthen 
jar, balanced it on her head, and started back down 
the mountain. Suddenly, the earth rocked violently. 

The jar toppled from her head and shattered into a 
thousand pieces. Carmen Rodriguez, too, fell beside 
the path. She tried to rise, but pain cut deeply 
into her fractured right leg. Watching helplessly, 
she saw demons spewed out of the nearby hot springs 
floating to earth on an umbrella of boiling water. 

They struggled to get through the narrow opening 
which no longer spouted steam and water. Next, the 
beast-like creatures tried the nearby sulfur pit, 
but it, too, had ceased bubbling. Over and over 
again they jumped into the pit, but only their 
hairy feet and long claws submerged in the cooling 
sulfur. Then, in single file, they marched down 
the path towards Carmen. Ignoring the pain, she 
jumped to her feet and limped into the village, 
screaming, "The diablos are coming! " 

Without finishing the article, Roger threw the magazine down and 
laughed out loud. 

Maria did not smile. 

"Don’t you see, darling," Roger continued, "belief in demons is common 
among primitive peoples. Having no knowledge of science, they find demons 
a convenient explanation for any geological phenomena they fear or fail to 
understand — the earthquake, the bubbling pit. It's nothing but super- 
stition. " 

Out of the plane's window, he caught a glimpse of something black 
movlne near the ocean, but it disappeared behind an outcropping of lava as 
the plane dipped low. Some wild animal, he thought, but he was unable to 
shake the queer feeling that the sight had produced. 

The airplane sliced the top off the larger waves and squatted down 
like a huge gull. It slowly reversed direction and made its way to shore. 

A few feet from where the first clusters of lava protruded from the water, 
the pilot again turned the ship seaward. "This is as close as we can go. 

With the engine shut down, the silence seemed to press upon them like 
an invisible sheet. Even the lapping of the waves seemed far away. The 
pilot turned to Roger. "Must you stay here. Senor? This is a place of 
much evil." His mustache twitched nervously. "No one comes here any more- 
no t even the tourists. There have been strange reports. They say there 
are demons. ” 

Without waiting to hear more, Roger pushed himself into the tepid 
water. It'd been all he could do to persuade Maria to make this trip, and 
now the oilot was talking like a madman. “Come on," he said, beckoning to 
the grim Maria. 
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The Kiri *8 face blushed as she raised her long red skirt until her 
white thighs gleamed in the Mexican sun. Then she straddled Roger's neck, 
and he trudged his way to shore. 

Returning to the airplane twice more, he carried out two sleeping 
bags, two suitcases, and a scale-like mechanism wrapped in transparent 
plastic. This last he handled most carefully. 

Cupping his mouth, he shouted, "9ee you in three days. ’ 

“I will come this far, but no further. * There was a roar as the prop 
tossed a spray of water into the air. Slowly the seaplane climbed out of 
the water, and was airborne again. The couple watched until it was only a 
dot in the sky. 

A short hike from the water's edge brought them to the first grass hut. 

"Doesn't seem to be anyone home," said Maria. 

Roger set the luggage down on the dusty trail and meandered over to an 
open doorway. The hut was completely empty, except for a strange odor. 

Roger sniffed. "Sulfur. Why would anyone burn sulfur in here?" he asked, 
turning to Maria. 

"Smells like the devil himself," she said, keeping her distance. 

There was a slight rustling, like wind, and Maria shrieked. Then 
Roger saw him standing on the trail — a man, completely naked except for the 
strange red mask with long, curved horns protruding from each side. 

"Why, it is the devil," said Roger gleefully, "and his followers." A 
group of villagers gathered behind their witch doctor. There were men and 
women in brightly colored garments, and shy littls children peeking from 
behind their mothers' skirts. 

"Better tell them who we are and why we've come," Roger told Maria. 

"Buenas tardes," she said Boftly. "Saven ustedes espanol?" 

One gray-haired man stepped forward. After a brief conversation with 
him, Maria turned to Roger. "He is the chief. We are to sleep in his 
house during our stay at the village." 

Roger frowned. "Tell him no thanks. We'll stay in that empty hut." 

Maria shook her head. "The invitation of a village chief is an honor 
one doesn't refuse. " 

Roger swore softly to himself as he and his fiance followed the 
natives. They passed other empty huts, each smelling of burnt sulfur. 
Finally the band dispersed. Roger and Maria followed the chief into his 
dwelling. 

It was a small, round structure, with a dirt floor. The sparse 
furnishings, like the hut itself, were made entirely of wood and straw. 

They consisted of a bed, against the wall, and two chairs. The chief 
motioned his to guests into the latter, and stood cross-armed watching them. 
In the center of the room his wife, an old, toothless woman, built up the 
fire. The smoke curled upward and disappeared through a hole in the roof. 

The chief spoke haltingly in Spanish, a language almost as foreign to 
him as it was to Roger. Maria nodded occasionally. When the old man had 
finished talking, she turned to Roger and translated. "There have been 
many deaths in the village due to demons. Even now, there are people, sick, 
who may die before morning. " 

■Demons, schmemonsl " shouted Roger. “Primitive superstition! " 

Ignoring Roger's outburst, Maria said to the chief, "I'm a student 
nurse. Perhaps I can help." The old man's face brightened a3 she took a 
bottle of pills from her suitcase. 
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"Surely, you’re not going to use that I " Roger objected. "It*B all the 
antibiotics we have. Suppose we get sick?" 


She smiled. “You look healthy enough." 

A baby began crying in the next hut. Maria stepped outside, followed 
by the chief. Roger, too, tagged along to watch Maria dispense the 
drug. He paused, once, to look into one of the empty huts where the smell 
of burnt sulfur was especially pungent. "It is the mark of the demons," 
said Maria. "The stink of death." 


At last, when the girl had done all she could, they returned to the 
chief's hut. There, the old woman dished out a simple meal of tortillas 
and beans, and the four ate in silence. The food was surprisingly good, 
Roger thought. 


are fully checked his machine, 
the scale-like apparatus. X 
— "The Norman Scale," he called it. 
the shift occurring along a fault lii 
immediately after an earthquake 
i it would wr - ’- 


felt a thrill 
.8 his own invention 
istrument was designed to measure 
i the ideal time to use it was 
Tomorrow he'd test it for the first time, 
After all, he'd made it himself. Satisfied 


5 machine was all right, he carefully tucked it inside its plastic 


The sun sank behind the mountains, leaving no afterglow. Darkness 
stretched across the land like a huge black curtain. But in the center of 
the village burned a fire, and before it stood the witch doctor, chanting 
loudly. He ended the ritual by barking like a wild dog. "This is really 
weird," said Roger, watching from the doorway. 


Maria had already spread out the sleeping bags — on opposite sides of 
the room, he noted with disgust. "In light of the situation^. . dark of the 
situation," he corrected himself, ' 
do but sleep. * And sleep c —•* 


In the little hut, only Ma 
there were strange sounds in th 
open door and stared out. The 
a pale light. 


■ia remained awake. The air was cold, and 
s night. After a while, she moved to the 
soon had set, yet the village was bathed in 


Suddenly, she heard a low moan which seemed to come from the next hut. 
She hesitated a moment before proceeding next door. Peering in, she saw 
nothing but blackness. 


She heard it again, 
away. She walked slowly 
hut as she passed them, 
the last hut. 


This time the moan seemed to come from further 
toward the noise, looking in the doorways of each 
Nothing. She soon found herself standing beyond 


Prom here, the path moved up the mountain, 
sound, as if made by someone in distress. She 
peered into the darkness. Nothing. Nothing bi 
sulfur. 


Again came that pleading 
in along the trail and 
the stink of burning 


Finally, she spotted something coming down the path. At fit 
only a dark glob, but as it drew nearer, features became clear— i 
black hair covering its entire body, the sharp-pointed ears, the 
horns protruding upward just above the forehead. 


It walked with a slight stoop, its long arms dangling in front. Its 
eyes were glowing coals of fire. Slowly, relentlessly, the creature crepl 
toward Maria, swaying from side to side as it came. 


She watched 
charmed by a snai 
when it reached c 


thing's approach in utter horror yet, like a 
jhe could neither move nor take her eyes from 
to take her was she able to break the spell. 


rabbit 
it. Only 


She turned to 
opposite direction. 


run, only to find another creature approaching from the 
Then another, and another, each swaying from side to 
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side. As they drew near, the demons extended their black, hairy 
toward her, exposing their knife-like claws. 


Maria spun around. 


it all routes of escape were closed by the 
.... .jrrible, fiery clutch of a claw on her shoulder, 
burn through her very flesh. Her nostrils choked with the 
- „ *v widened in one long, agoniting scream 


Roger suddenly sat upright. Was it a sc 
only dreamt it? As his eyes grew accustomed 
the other sleeping bag — Maria's — was empty. 


the darkness. 


■Maria," he called. There 
) out. In the pale light ! 
The fire had died down, 1 


was no answer. He stumbled to the door and 
he could see the outlines of the thatched 
leaving only a few glowing coals. 


"Maria!" he shouted. No reply but the whisper of the wind. 


Roger hurried across the room and shook his host awake. The old man 
awoke with a snort. "Maria is gone," Roger said. 

The chief sat up in bed and stared across at the empty sleeping bag. 
He crossed himself. 


"No, Senor. Es mas tarde. SI diablo — " 
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Roger charged out of the hut. “Marial Marial “ he called. But there 
was no answer, and in the village no one stirred. 

He went into the hut where Maria had cared for the sick child. He saw 
no one at first, but then spotted all of the inhabitants, huddling in a 
corner like sheep. Roger tried to pull the father outside. “We have to 
find Maria, " he kept repeating. 

The man shrank back in panic. His wife clutched his other arm tightly, 
and a little boy sat in the corner, squealing. 

Roger raced out of the hut and down the path, away from the village. 

The trail was deserted. Except for the distant call of a coyote, all was 
quiet. Roger surveyed the weird mountains of lava in the pale light that 
seemed to come from everywhere and nowhere. They kept the village isolated, 
but also seemed to mark it as a place of evil. Not knowing where to search, 
Roger gave up and returned to the chief's hut. 

A small fire was burning in the center of the hut, where the chief's 
wife bent over a pot. “Cafe, Senor?“ 

Roger threw himself down on Maria's sleeping bag, burying his face in 
his hands. When he opened his eyes again, the sun was shining. 

Outside, he found a number of natives waiting. They carried machetes 
and various tools that could pass, if need be, as primitive weapons. The 
witch doctor joined them, and all began to chant. 

Roger hurried out of the village, ignoring the procession that 
followed him. Soon they were climbing the narrow, winding trail up the 
mountain. 

Suddenly the chanting stopped. Every man froze in his tracks. Roger 
caught a whiff of sulfur. A moan came from somewhere up ahead. 

The villagers fled like rabbits. Roger's heart pounded mechanically. 

He backed up far enough to pick up a dropped machete, all the while keeping 
his eyes fixed on the trail ahead. With a sweating hand, he held the blade 

Then the bushes parted to the right of the trail, and there stood 
Maria. Her cloth hung in shreds, stained with blood and sulfur. Her hair, 
too, was matted with yellow. She stared at Roger through glassy eyes, 
moving toward him with short hesitant steps that seemed to pain her. 

Roger dropped the weapon and rushed forward as the girl collapsed into 
his arms. He carried her back to the village, where the frightened natives 
stood waiting. They made way for the couple, crossing themselves as Roger 
and Maria passed. 

Inside the chief's hut, Roger laid Maria gently down on her sleeping 


Suddenly, there was a wild, animalistic cry. Roger whirled to face 
the witch doctor, standing just inside the doorway. He was staring upward, 
as if in a trance, but his body moved in short, jerky motions as he chanted 
and rattled a rusted tin can, filled with bones. 

Gritting his teeth, Roger shoved the witch doctor so hard that his 
horned mask toppled to the floor. “Get outl“ 

The witch doctor's face showed a mixture of fright and surprise. He 
swept up the devil mask and charged out the door, where he stood shaking 
his fist at Roger. When the boy professor stepped forward, the witch 
doctor back away. The villagers, too, retreated, leaving Roger alone with 


Pouring some water into an earthen basin, Roger dipped his handker- 
chief and washed the girl's face. It felt hot, as if she'd been in the sun 
for a long time. She mumbled about demons, but much of what she said was 
too garbled for Roger to understand. 
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"Hallucinations," he said to himself. Without leaving her side, he 
felt around in her suitcase until he found the little brown bottle. With 

The witch doctor began to chant again. Maria grew restless, and 
tossed her head from side to side. She continued her incoherent mumblings 
while Roger tried, vainly, to cool her fevered forehead. 

At last he threw the cloth into the basin and stomped out of the hut. 

He hurried through the village and up the mountain path. He'd go to the 
place where he'd found Maria, he thought. Maybe he'd at least find a clue 
to her nightmares. 

When the village had passed from view, hidden by mounds of lava, he 
was again confronted with the pungent odor of burnt sulfur. His heart beat 
faster. Beads of sweat appeared on hiB face and hands. He thought of the 
empty huts in the village, and of what Maria had said — "The mark of the 
demon, the stink of death. " 

He turned to go back, but stopped himself. He had to see, had to know. 

As he trudged along the steepest part of the trail, the sulfur smell 
grew stronger. He felt sick. Breathing was difficult and heavy. He came 
to the spot he'd found Maria. 

He left the path and climbed over a bank of lava. Prom its ridge, he 
could see the dried-out sulfur bed. It was a low place, where nothing grew. 
"The valley of death," he mused, humorlessly. 

The pit was about a hundred feet in diameter, alomst a perfect circle. 
The sulfur was dry and flaky, yet soft. He walked along its edge, puzzling 
over the animal tracks. They looked almost human, except for the long claw 
marks at the toes. Near the center of the pit, he spotted tennis shoe 
tracks left by a small foot. "Maria's," he said aloud. The sulfur near 
her tracks had been disturbed, as if by a struggle. There were also 
handsful of black, needle-like fur scattered about. 

"Oh my God I " Roger gasped as he backed away. Then he turned and raced 
back down the mountain. 

In the chief's hut, he found Maria's condition worse. Her face felt 
hot, like fresh coals. She mumbled again about demons, sulfur, and fire, 
but Roger didn't stay to listen. 

He quickly examined the contents of a small box from his suitcase. 

It was all there, the dynamite, caps, and fuse. But such a small charge, 
designed to only activate his machine. It would never do the job required. 

Roger found the chief with the rest of the Indians, gathered around 
the evening fire in the center of the village. "Have you any gasoline? 
he asked. 


The old man did not reply. 

"Gasolina," Roger repeated. Still the chief did not understand. 
Shielding his eyes with his hand, he looked at the sun hanging low over the 
mountains. "Con la puesta del sol viene muerte." 

"With the setting of the sun comes death," Roger translated, recalling 
a little of his high school Soanish. "Old man, you're just full of comfort 
and joy." 
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:h, his last hope. Scanning a number of the old 
-emains of a small fishing boat. Its hull was 
-eaked loudly as he climbed on deck. The cabin 
jmell of rotting wood. Roger stumbled around 
■-gallon can. He shook it, broke off the rusty 


ring the gasoline and dynamite, Roger stopped by the village just 
;h to pick up a machete. Then he rushed up the trail, now almost 
the deep shadows of the mountains. 
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With the machete he probed around in the sulfur, sinking the long 
knife to its handle. At that point he dug a hole, buried the gasoline can, 
and rigged the dynamite next to it. Lighting the fuse, he threw himself 
down behind the nearest pile of lava. 


After an eternity of waiting, he heard a muffled boom, followed by a 
steady hissing. To Roger, it seemed the whole world was lit by that tower 
of fire. Even behind the rocks, he had to shield his face from the intense 
heat. Between his fingers, he saw that the sulfur pit was bubbling again. 


For the first time, he saw the creatures. There were four of them, a 
solemn procession of evil, moving toward the pit. 


Slowly, one of them sank through 
followed by the second, then the third, 
creatures had vanished. 


It was 
beast-like 


Roger watched until the fire died. There remained only the gentle 
bubbling of the pit, and the terrible stink of burning sulfur. He smelt it 
all the way back to the village. 

The fire in the center of the village burned on, though the natives 
had long since dispersed. Roger entered the chief's hut, to find the old 
man and his wife standing over Maria. The girl's face was pale, but the 
fever had broken. 

Seeing Roger, she smiled and pulled herself into a sitting position. 
Soger bent down to her. As the young lovers embraced, the old couple 
quietly slipped outside. They strolled calmly through the village, holding 
hands. 
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the Apach’ Curse 


It was on a cool day in mid-Autumn of tha year 1871 that my father 
I first entered the run-down shanty town of Sumter's Creek. Our suppli* 
were low, but our morale highi after a long summer of P r08 P®=“^f_ 
hills of Arisons, we had filled our bags with_ " * 

f gold dust and silvi 


expected amount 

Heading back to a place we called home, we thus 
entered on that fateful day the main, dusty street of half-abandoned 
Sumter's Creek. 


This town, if I may take a moment to digress, was named after a 
certain dried-up river located nearby, once rich in gold ore, discovered 
some decades earlier by a Col. Jake Sumter. Overnight, Sumter s creek 
birthed Sumter’s Creek and, after a few wild years of fortunes made and 
lost, the town had disintegrated to its present mode of existence. 

Comprised of run-down buildings and rotting shacks, shells of fancy saloon 

«?nd!«s. h b^Usf'?™^^rL i rp«ss:rs-?h«Sgh:ho\app!nerS;r way. 

named "Dusty" Callahan. He gave u 
amount of our hard-earned gold dust.^ 

Callahan made to seal o 

--ckons you 'bout the top biznisa I'll git 
i* stroll 'crost the street ta wet our throats by? 


j needed supplies for a modicum 

Friendly and outward, “Dusty" 
r bargain with a drink a" 




taday, 


"Wal, feller 




■ said h 


Whut 


whlssles. Luke b 


■Same place we plans ta 
back, kinda cheap-like." 

With that. “Dusty" Callahan escorted us to a near-empty bar, 
emblazoned with the wilting signature of The Dollar Saloon — Liquc 
Rooms for Rent. The sun was low in the 
some low-sitting mountains, dragging do. 
it. Tethering our horses, we walked up 
rusty-hinged portals of the dingy saloor 


.... grudgingly slipping behind 
the coverlet of nighttime with 
te sagging steps and through the 


i corner table, away from 
s the bottle open when “Dusty" 
l-winded tales of his days in the West, 
ir evening with remembrances of his 
country, his feroci—— 


“Dusty" bought a bottle and we three e 
the bar, drinking and talking. Hardly » 
began regaling Father and I with tal 
With amicable openness he flavored o 

enlighten and amuse us. He was the perfect host to two sad 
trail riders. 








As the hours passed, the salt 
lined with patrons, 

th^ir f pla«B 8 on n thl' outskirts.” Though a motley bunch, he found_fev. 
strangers in the crowd. "Not many strangers ever come our way, said 
•An' fewer still ever* year. “ 


in 


iued t 


i and the saloon g 
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atory, "Dusty's" eye caught the figure of a man in the press at the bar. 
Ignoring his drink, his put down his glass, and the oafish grin vanished 
fron his lips. Without taking his eyes off the stranger, he said to us, 

"See ya thet nan there, the one buy in* the bottle? Now he’s walkin' ta 
thet far table." 

My father and I nodded in unison. "Yes. What of hie?" 

Now "Dusty" drank down his glass. "There's a strange story tol' 'bout 
thet wan. I'» sorry fer stoppin* like thet, but ever* ties I sees hie, I 
has ta pause an' shake a little." 

A comment like that seemed out of our host's character, but on looking 
squarely at the stranger, I wondered little at its utterance. The man was 
at first glance the most repulsive and disgusting creature ever I had laid 
eyes on. He sat alone at a far table, drinking with quick jerks, defensive 
and secretive. He seemed to have a barrier about him, which even the 
roughest men in the house respected, keeping their distance from him. 

In appearance, he can only be described as almost indescribable. 

Short, wrinkled, hideous, he was a travesty of humanity. Yet more 
repellant than this, or adding to it, was his distinct loss of various 
visible parts of his body . His left eye, or rather its empty socket, was 
covered by a broad length of cloth bound about his head, which covered also 
the lacerated stump of one ear. When he let his mouth fall open, it was a 
mutilated, gaunt cavity, toothless and hollow. His face was lined with 
scars, some pallid, others starkly livid. From both his hands a 
devastating number of fingers were missing. And from his limping gait, I 
suspected that he was missing, from at least one foot, several toes as well. 
Altogether, he was a mutilated little toad of a man, looking like some 
abortive creation escaped from a sorcerer's lair. 

"I hold no doubt thet he suffers terriblee fer whut he's done," 
interrupted "Dusty" Callahan, breaking into my thoughts. "He looks like 
he's paid more'n he oughtta. " 

“What's the story behind him?" asked Father, tearing his eyes away 
from the stranger and taking a stiff drink. 

"I'll say it," snorted "Dusty" after a pause. "But it's a queer one!" 
He settled back in his chair as well as he could, drank down another shot, 
and cast a quick glance at the object of our speculation. 

"His name is Patch-Eye," began "Dusty." "Leastwise, that's how he's 
knowed ta ever'one 'bout here. They story I'm tellin’ is one everybody 
'round here knows most purty well. 
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"Seems thet ol' Patch-Eye 
in his younger days wuz a 
sojer in the U.S. Cavalry, an' 
one uv the regiment whut wuz 
sent inta this terr't'ree ta 
rout the Apach's of fa guv'ment 
land. Them Apach's put up a 
helluva fight, an' them sojers 
wuz hard-pressed ta keep 'em 
under control. Wiped 'em out 
ta the last, though. 

"The sojers had theraselfs 
a field day. They wuz killin' 
Injuns right an' left an' down 
the middle, drenchin* the duS> 
in blood, cuttin' down brafes 
an' rapin' their wifes an' 
usin' their young un'B fer 
targit practice. 


“Wal sir, ol' Patch-Eye, 
he murdered the whole fam'ly 
uv a brafe name a Wild Horse. 
When Wild Horse saw whut thet 
sojer had done ta his wife an' 
kids an' fam'ly, he shor went 
wild, awright. He took on 
Patch-Eye and neared 'bout 
killed him. They wuz thrashin' 
on the ground an' thet Apach' 
took hiB knife an' scooped out 
Patch-Eye's eyeball. An' 
Patch-Eye shot thet Injun in 
the gut. An* by thet time 
another sojer saw whut wuz 
goin' on, an' he plugged Wild 
Horse through the back. 


"Wal, as thet Apach* wuz 
a-layin' there dyin* , he 
looked up at the man whut had 
done it all ta him, an' with 
his last breath he cursed him 
an' told him thet he'd tear 
thet white-eyes limb frum limb 
and throw his part'cles ta the 
four windB an' watch him bum 
in white-eyes' hell I An' when 
he wuz dead he wuz still 
a-starin' at Patch-Eye with 
them bumin', angry eyes. 


"I guiss at thet ol' P 
icreamin' an' stompin' an' 
iere 'bouts fer as long as 
(utside uv town. An' ya kn 


aeth: 


tch-Eye jest 'bout lost his mind, an 
hootin' more Injuns like crazy. He', 
nyone kin 'member. Lives inna cabin 
w, the funny thing is, ever' once't : 
11 have a finger missin', or a toe, < 
nights, ya kin hei 


nniTwhile, 


■The Injun's 




;range I " 


"Dusty* 
tried to rem 
liquor. 


1 tale » 


hypnotizing. After hearii 

» I was, forced down a swaL 

I stole glances at Patch-Eye sitting in 1 
flaming eye transfixing me each time I looked ax mm. 
only disgusting and repellanti he was haunting. 

Th. „hl»rt of our scrutiny now finished his bottle of liqi 
■elief. rose from his table to leave. He stumbled out of hi 
ickinv over the empty bottle as he did so) and made his way 
ion into the night. As a kind of post-script, "Dusty* add. 
i 'most ever' night, drinkin' ta git his mind loose, I mag: 


shook my head. 


, and imagined I 
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Our conversation and thoughts turned now to things other than aen with 
missing fingers and Apache Curses. We continued drinking, moderately, and 
"Dusty" returned to his hunor and airs of earlier in the evening. 

It grew late. The bar slowly emptied, the men leaving in small groups, 
swearing and roughhousing. My father pulled out his watch and declared the 
time. We rose to bid our host goodnight and make arrangements for our 
sleeping accomodations. 

We three stepped outside into the invigorating night air, crisp and 
bracing. “Dusty" smiled and gave us his hand, bidding farewell. At that 
moment, however, the air was rent by an exceptionally loud and violent 
shriek of terror. My father and I were stunned, but "Dusty" only let out a 
low laugh. "Haw! Haw! Sounds like ol* Patch-Eye's at it agin tanightl " 

But the first scream was followed by another, and that by still more, 
each more hideous than the last, the wailing barrage of a mindless damned 
soul. "Dusty's" smile faded. "He ain't never sounded like that before!" 

Immediately we were racing down the street, followed by a growing 
crowd of half-drunk townsmen. The rich full moon lighted our way. We 
raced past shacks and buildings, into sparse woodlands. "Dusty" pointed 
out Patch-Eye's cabin. As we approached, the screams faded away. 

The place was as silent as a mausoleum. The cabin was drenched in 
deep shadows. I paused a moment, indecisive. But "Dusty" forced open a 
small window. He stared into the moonlit cabin, choked, and fell back from 
the window, pale and speechless. He stared at me with a look indescribable. 
Father went to him. 
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I went to the porch to teat the door, 
I put my shoulder to It. Soon others from 
grunts expelling whiskey-breath, their hea 
With a final lurch it gave way, falling in 
with a lantern, and its naked light emblax 
What we saw then I shudder to recollect. 


and found it locked. Determined, 
the town were beside me, their 
vings splintering the heavy door, 
ward thunderously. A man came up 
oned the one room of the cabin. 


Seated on a dingy cot against the far wall of the red-washed r 
Patch-Eye. In one hand he grasped a stained knife, dripping c 
other hand lay on the floor, as did 


t of his dismembered limbs, 
had gouged out his eye and nose. His body -as a mangled mess. of open 
wounds and reeking blood. The knife in his nerveless hand was still 
stabbing regularly at one gaping wound. 


floor were deep 

Above the carnage and silence of the cabin, his hoarse, 
dying whisper sounded like a blaring groan. 

"That Apach’s curse I* he whimpered between bloody, frothing lips in a 
fading voice. "He'd said he’d git me... tear me... limb frum...Apach ... 


» go*-- 


I clutched my stomach and sucked in charnel air. I heard a 
me choke sickeningly. The story of the Apache curse Dusty had related 
ricocheted through my mind. Pr*— -=■-•» «'»'*•' lav befoi 

me as if the ghost of Wild Hori 
to fulfill his dying vengeance, 
something awful and revealing. 


behind 


suicidal hallucination lay before 
tually come from some nether-world 
it scene of h 


1 death w 


The next day we left Sumter’s Creek, and didr 
years. The memory of that night slowly faded, but 
forget. 


for over two 
ild I fully 


When we next returned, we 
saloon proprietor told us that 
that he had probably returned t 


found that "Dusty" Callahan was gone, 
he had left town not long after we had, 
to New England. 
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few supplies and rode 


that 
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WBBttKTNC CREW continued from pag. -- ... . 

a nd one of the m said something silly, aorta like Puttin a 
kidi this old dump’s gotta go.” I screamed and Kicked a™ 3 
died because I can’t remember anything after that. They mu 
me here then. 


That’s what happened, honest. X wouldn’t have any ree 
up. Don’t you believe me? 

Hey I Come back here I Don’t lock the door again, pie. 


highway through, 
then I guess I 
let have brought 


ison to make it 


ase! 1 promise I 


11 ‘ ^ , .» „„„ l.t out of this one tiny room? Why do you and all 
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in, perhaps? 


Arlene Cohen Don't 

134-39 Blossom Ave. Apt.4C you 

Blushing, N.Y. 11355 dare 

out the corniest Mr. Bartos did not 
have to wait for "Whore of the 
Worlds" to find a good comic 1 hasn't 
he ever heard of the "Hellsman" 
series? 1 must admit, you had me 
very worried in "Whore of the 
Worlds 1 " I thought the only ways you 
could possible end that awful story 
would be to (1) kill her - an 
obvious waste, (2) reform her into 
an office clerk like Miss Gudestuph, 
or ( 3 ) simply say 1 "The management 
regrets that because women, children 
and young kittens read this 
publication, we are forced to censor 
the ending. " You smart person, you 
instead tore the conic up in the 
reader's face. Excellent copoutt 

I wish 1 could say 1 understand 
"The Root. " Is Ion going to publish 
a fanzine to tell the vampire's tale 


The first half of "Twilight," as 1 am sure you are aware, is lifted 
from Ray Bradbury's "The Dragon." However, Gustav has changed the story 
around so much that I'm sure we can forgive him, if he promises not to let 
it happen again. (*) 


Enough diggingl John Daggan is a real find for your zine, or anybody 
else's zine, for that matter. 1 can't remember when I was so moved by the 
ending of a story. The last weapon Gwydion found was the best of all (I 
figured it would be, although cynical me thought it would be another force 
for destruction) and he found it without overdramatization, just as he 


/”(•) I think you may be a bit harsh when you say Gustav 'lifted' from 
Bradbury. Undoubtedly, there is great similarity between the stories, but 
it is a similarity of concept and treatment. Gustav set out to write a 
Bradbury-ish piece, probably inspired by "The Dragon," but he used his own 
words and visions, and even a slightly different mood, to make "Twilight" 
his, and not a re-hash or plagiari zation of "The Dragon . ‘ J 

Lyle Hewett Are you accepting contribs for Spice and 

1519 South 14 East Thvae yet? The reason I ask is that I am 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84105 working on a "Captain Food" souper-hero strip 
that might be just right for it (Doncha just 
HATE it when a bad joke backfires like this? Ny ah ah ah aha 1 1 ) 

/"You wouldn't dare..._7 

Douglas R. Empringham May the Great Speckled Czynch get anyone who 

P.O.BSfr 1553 wants to tamper with 001 It would take the 

San Bruno, Cal. 94066 fan out of fanzine. 

Who is Dany Frolich? And how did I get so lucky - already and yeti? 

I have no right to complain about anything, but who did that ever stop? 
Complaint! why wasn't Prolich's name up with mine under the title? (•) 

Is SftS John Daggan's metier? Odd genre to choose for a serious 
statement on war and violence. (*•) 

Couldn't help liking Loren MacGregor's s/s. The appeal of open ends. 
Have you thought up any messages for the Billboard? And when you consider, 
if there were ten new commandments to deliver, isn't that where we'd See 
Them First? 

Liked the Whore strip. Can't wait to see where you go with it. You 
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i is a commercial artist living in New Orleans who, 
t samples of his art to various famines, as he wai 
ind I was lucky enough to be on his list. As for 
■ve undoubtedly noticed my new policy in crediting artists a: 
J authors. (•*) Not really, when you think about it. The most 
effective anti-violence stories are usually in violent genres with an 
established format... war stories, westerns, crime stories, and so on. 

Sword 4 Sorcery provides a perfect conflict between barbarism and 
civilization (rising or decaying) which, in turn, provides an excellent 
background for making all kinds of statements about people in stress 
situations. (*••) I'm afraid I really can't see a sequel to “Whore of the 
Worlds," but perhaps another story with the same concept. 


i 

The heading for your editorial, “Poopl", jars 
me into a bit of comment. I'm not going to 
sound off about taste and all that because I 
have no taste anyway (have you seen the 
poster which portrays “The President" in a similiar situation?). What jars 
is that the illo is simply out of place i- <5M ’ ' * h *»« ™ aa lf 

was in the accompanying UNCLE GORDON'S... 

S4T is, the illo simply doesn't fit. You .» 
rather serious-type fiction/feature fanzine a 
that way. 


t considering the type o 


written h ficl 

was) 


3 The Last Weapon 


said about fan- 


my last letti 

-i good story : 

detail — just do not carry the idea, 
literary failur— * 


t 1 cannot let 


ler typifies wha 

>u (about two years ago, 1 be 1 lev 
-e but his writing— and attentior 
won't go into all of Daggan's 
dusky smell" pass. Dusky smell? 


Loren MacGregor's 


The Herbert/Smith c 


Readers w] 
that they will 
Mary Gnaedingi 


looking for the classics in PPM and FN should be wa 
•et "complete and unabridged" (as they say) versions 
iises to her name, did rescue vast amounts of fantas 
mouldering Munsey files but the longer novels were often cut t 
meex vne space requirements of FFM or PN. Mary Gnaedinger was also 
something of a bluenose and exercised a discreet censorship by making 
assorted changes in wording at times. 

It's a good time to talk about a few 

iples of writing, because they a— 


Strafford, Pa. 19087 


isistently violate 




The first is that the object of story writing is t 
in which the reader is to be enveloped. _ The story must 
the reader can suspend his disbelief, 
superiority over his reader. I' 
t like one. Things 


i illus 


jnvincing 

t maintain a certain 

s fictional universe the author is a g< 
be in their proper place, and 

functioning 'properly . The writer/god must be fully aware of what's going 
on. If even once the reader catches him making a mistake, the authority 
the writer begins to totter. If it is a major blunder, or if there are a 
lot of minor ones, the writer is unseated, the reader's belief shattered, 
and the story is a failure. Once that happens, the quality of 
doesn't matter. The normal relationship between writer 
disturbed and everything comes crashing down (possibly 
example is Samuel Delany's’Aye jindGomt 
totally ridiculous ” * 




lot 


j believe 


t happen 


a beautiful story based on a 
reader's confidence in the story is 
he characters since he won't be able 


The undermining mistakes 


"The Last Weapon, " by John 
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Daggan, is filled with them. Slowly but surely, they destroy the tale. 

The first and most serious blunder is the first word. The hero should not 
have been named Gwydion. Gwydion, as I'm sure you're aware, is a hero from 
ThP Wabinogion . It is very dangerous to include a name from a Known 
mythology, and fail to relate to that mythology. Consider what would 
happen if someone wrote an imaginary world fantasy about a King Arthur who 
had a Knight named Lancelot, and then proceeded with * Pjf 1 
nothing whatever to do with Arthurian legend. It would be distracting, to 
sav the least. Or consider a Conan-type character placed in a Conan-type 
world, having Conan- type adventures, only his name Is Ulysses. The reader 
KeeD3 looKing for connections to the recognised myth cycle and when ne 
doesn't find them, he becomes aware of the artificiality of the whole thing 
and ceases to be properly involved in the story. It is very important when 
you're writing imaginary world fantasy that you Keep things totally 
divorced from the familiar. Otherwise, tread cautiously ^ 

Cabell could mention real places i 
watch himself. 


A group of other serious one word slips i 
ri which the hero Kills the soldier with a 
ade of sand, e 


t tale involves the part 
the desert. Deserts are 

, and rocKs just aren't lying around. At least, not in 

of desert Daggan indicates (you don't have boulders in Sahara 

types, tho you do in the American southwest). It's contrived. *lso, it is 
said that Gwydion spurs his horse on towards the city. Considering thatch 
set out on his quest on foot, and 1 
he would have spurs. 


s wearing sandals , it is unliKely that 


Someone should tell Daggan that 
It lives in groups of a doxen or 
African plains. It is unlikely 


lion is a communal prairie animal, 
individuals in the high grasses of the 
; one would be living alone in a cave. 


The moral of all this is very simple i every word jn a story matters. 
Since words are the medium used by the author, mastery of them is his most 
important skill. He should take into account not only what each and every 
word means literally, but also what it connotes. Each word should be 
pondered over, considered, dropped if unnecessary, changed if a better one 
is available. This is called polishing. _ Thestoryln que stion . read strive 


Besides that, it shares with hundreds of other amateur stories the 
fault of being underdeveloped. Perhaps a tale of this type would work best 
at a length of about 15,000 words. Each episode should be an adventure in 
itself. The world and characters should be fleshed out, P° as *^y_"__ 
prologue so the importance c* •**- " ’ *' 

emphasixed 1 *' ' "" * 

developed mo 
magic-induced d 


onsible. 


- 1 is going i 

.... whole thing should be 

3 didn't really happen, and were a 

t'the hows of this should be explained. It might 
i few interludes of behind-the-scenes commentary by the people 


m. v. ... j ritual t — . — 

reader. Also, the magic behind t 
jviously all the e 


Idea good, treatment poor. Classic fan fiction. 

-The Roof is dreadful. We don't have to worpr about small things 
wrecking it, because it hasn't got a prayer to begin with. The writing is 
terribly disjointed and almost incoherent. Those short paragraphs do not 
• other well, and jump about very badly. 


follow 

Pol 1 example, at the bottoi 
beginning “Part of an entertaii 
quite a jolt from the proceeding 


first page we have that paragraph 
ran the winter before..." This is 

, juxv .... r - -e It aeeBB for “ »°» ent that th ? 

is changing the subject. It could have been fixed with something 
like "He recalled an entertainment " * " 

protagonist. This one example doe 


cagonist. 1..1. w~ _A' much, ‘but the^hole^story i 

s that and becomes difficult to follow. Rooms is a poor stylist. 


The second major failing of the tale is t 
the plot turns out to be so banal as to not ha 
The difference between a good fan fic story ar 
one has a potentially eood idea. This one doe 




sembling Ray Bradbury's 
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Dragon. " It proceeds clumsily with the kind of fatal details I discussed 
previously. Someone should tell Hasford that a mule is not a pony, and he 
should make up his mind what his hero is riding. The story finally 3lides 
to an inept conclusion by failing to convince the reader of all the 
assertions made at the end. Why is the warrior's death of any significance 
and/or why should he think it is? One doesn't commit suicide lightly, you 


"The Whore of the Worlds" is indeed a deeply moving tragedy. Think of 
all the fun the dear girl could have had if things had just been a little 
different. Alas... 


"The Message" is the best story in the issue. It's light, readable, 
and fun. Great shakes no, but it's a splendid gag. 

C Whew! O.K., gang, anybody wants to agree or disagree with Darrell's 
theories on writing, please do. And if you're wondering how well he keeps 
his own rules, check out his story on page B._7 

Laurine White The covers for issue 16 were really nice, 

5bOB Leader Ave. especially the front. It creates such an 

Sacramento, Calif. 958^*1 atmosphere. That pretty sylph sure wouldn't 
want the Mightor imitation for a boy friend. 

Al's cartoon on the editorial page must be an underground reject. 
Charlie Smith's art on that strip was well drawn but I didn't care for the 
story. I liked the spot illos by Romero, Osterman and Gelotte. 

I can't decide what kind of fanzine SAT is. You have comic strips 
and the review column covers comic fanzines and respected SF zines. It 
seems so incongruous. Several zines I was curious about were reviewed, and 
such a varied column seems more interesting. 

I bought a couple of Firesign Theater albums and wondered if I would 
enjoy Bozos, so Darrell's article helped me decide whether to buy it or not 
(I won't, since Nick Danger 1 b the stuff I prefer). 

Robert Weinberg's "Searching for the Fantastic" reminded me of a 
recent ad in TBG. Someone was offering several copies of the same issue of 
Famous Fantastic Mysteries for 51.50 each for the Skullface story. 

Space and Time just isn't my kind of fanzine because I don't like 
short fan fiction. "Rune of the Dwarf King" was different because it was 
long enough to become involved with the characters and it wasn't just the 
usual barbarian sword and sorcery. My favorite fanzines are mostly filled 
with art and articles and little or no fiction. 


Edwin Newby 
Rt. 1, Box 1550 
Bend, Oregon 97701 


BY NEWBY BETRAYED 


As I struggled through the driving rain 
towards the mailbox that beckoned obscenely 
through the gently falling snowflakes, I made a promise that never again 
would I allow my mom to cajole me into getting the mail. I wiped the sweat 
from my fevered brow, the sun pounding mercilessly upon my unprotected head. 
Gathering my strength, I pushed on again through the blistering sleet. The 
mailbox was just ahead. I opened it, glanced inside. No, I screamed at 
myself, it couldn't be. The copy of Space and Time glowed dimly in the 
moonlight. Damn, I slammed my fist against the side of the mailbox, the 
entire side crumpling. I pulled the copy out and placed it close to mv 
breast for protection from the swirling sandstorm that had sprung up. I 
was depressed all the way back to the house. Christ, now I'll have to 
compose a letter of comment, and I'm tired of the "like this, hate that" 
letters, and Linzner, blast his bones, is probably tired of them, too. 


i the h 


i the 


I opened it up and idly read the 
Well, 1 better read the rest of the zi 
ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ 
ZZZZZZZZZZZZ t hmmn, hmmn, I reached fo 


editorial, good, he 
le before I start 1 

• my typewriter... 


mentioned my ns 
> write a loc. 
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or merely retrogressing to simpler forms? 

sitter and Weinberg, both human, both prone to a bit of literary 
How do they know stuff is really as good or as bad as they say? 


jJSMfs.sg'is 


sr£3 -rSH S ”5 “■sfrc.is “.“«™ 
kv”* 111 jews. 

Gloversville, N.Y. 120?8 should be f 


"The Pink Umbrella" by David R. Bunch 

"The Kusic of Harry Toad" by Gordon Linzner (sequel to "Dangerous Revisions’ 
"Free Speech For Budgies," a classic fannish reprint by John Berry 

ssai skxnss* r=Su 1 T«J"?'is4““g:?s xssK&fs’ 

To top it all off, Joseph F. Pumilia, creator of Simon Kell Tibor Van 

irasr^. ir 
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